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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 


NO. XXIII. 
(Continued from page 227.) 


R. Jones to Estner TvuxKe. 


On board the Pigou, on the greut Allanivc, 
Latitude 40° 42, 9th mo. 20th, 1788. f 

Dearly beloved friend,—Being often favoured, 
whilst floating on the mighty ocean, to feel near 
unity of spirit with such dear friends in the land 
whence (with my natural “ life for a prey,” and 
adegree of that peace which exceeds description,) 
I have now escaped, with whom I have enjoyed 
sweet fellowship, and who are still near to my 
best life; and thou, among others, having been 
pleasantly brought into view this morning, I have 
sat down in order to give thee some account of 
thy poor feeble sister. * ° : - 

[ have given up all thought of reaching our 
Yearly Meeting, so that if more is given me than 
I expect, I shall give it a place among the many 
marvellous displays of Almighty goodness, of 
which I have been a thankful, grateful witness. 
But nut this mighty deep, nor length of time, 
will, I trust, ever erase from my remembrance an 
honest, faithful-hearted remnant, a tender visited 
seed, a highly favoured people in that nation, 
whom everlasting loving kindness has so signal- 
ly cared for, and at whose hands He is now 
looking for fruits adequate to his abundant care 
over them. May the upright, affectionate, dis- 
interested labours of the poor servants, who have 
been sent amongst you, be in some degree pro- 
motive of this great end. May the hands of the 
faithful among you be made strong to the re- 
moving of every obstruction in the way of ad- 
vancement. May the dear youth who have 
been enamoured with the brightness of the Di- 
vine power arising in their hearts, “« keep hum- 
bly their solemn feasts, and faithfully perform all 
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their vows.”’ May the “north,” through the 
softening influence of holy animating love and 
life, be prevailed upon during the day of offered 
mercy to “give up,” and the south, in a state of 
faithful obedience to the Divine will, keep no- 
thing back, is my humble prayer. Then will 
your light go forth with encouraging brightness, 
and the clothing of Divine salvation, on all the 
different classes in the family, be conspicuously 
clear “as a lamp that burneth.”” Nor shall I 
be, I humbly hope, deprived of the enjoyment 
of the bond of christian fellowship with those 
who meet at the approaching annual solemnity 
in Philadelphia, and at your Quarterly one held 
about the same time; but, by the great and good 
Remembrancer, may I, in this my watery pere- 
grination, be raised as an epistle in your hearts, 
and feel the efficacy of the fervent prayer of the 
righteous, with whom I pray that I may now 
and forever be united. I know I am an “ un- 
profitable servant,’ and yet can appeal to the 
great Master in a degree of childlike simplicity, 
that I have endeavoured to do that which was 
required as a duty at my hands: and for the 
encouragement of other poor weaklings I have 
to testify to the goodness of that hand which 
“ put forth :” it has gone before, made crooked 
things straight, and cast up a way, even when 
and where to my view there has appeared no 
way. So that now, though I am going to my 
own country and people, with no spoil taken, 
yetam I returning with that acknowledgment 
made by the early publishers of the gospel in 
reply to the query, “ Lacked ye anything?” and 
can, with reverence of soul, say, “ Nothing, 
Lord.”’ I know that it will be still necessary 
for me to feel after and dwell deeply with the 
heavenly gift on my return; and oh, that under 
its blessed influence, | may be favoured with 
patience, lest, for want of this profitable virtue, I 
should lose the things which have, through holy 
help, been wrought, and so miss of that consum- 
mate reward with which we are not fully en- 
trusted until the end of the painful race. May 
this, dear Esther, be thine and my gladdening 
experience when this short fight of affliction is 
over, is my fervent prayer. 

I shall be much disappointed if I do not fre- 
quently hear from the houses of York and Hold- 
gate. ‘To all of them is my dear love, and to 
my other dear friends in your country, as it 
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Naarcnr er a aI eterna 


named. ‘Thou knowest who they are: they are 
too numerous for insertion, but notioo many “ in 
order one by one to rise’’ in my affectionate 


remembrance. When you do write, mention | 


how “the lilies flourish, and the pomegranates 
bud and blossom,” and whether “ the garden of 
nuts”’ has furnished any more ripe fruits for the 


King’s table—with whatever is interesting to thee : |W. having dreamed of her husband, pleased her. 


for it will be so to me, because we are (dare I 
presume) soldiers in the same army, conse- 
quently entitled to hear of the several move- 
ments therein. * . . . 


R. Jones. 


20th, Seventh day. Awoke refreshed, and 
with an easy mind. But soon found, on getting 
up, that the wind blew fresh and quite contrary, 
which was a fresh trial of faith and patience, 
when, on considering a little what should be the 
cause, and why we have such an unfavourable 
i se my mind was silenced from enquiry 
y a secret persuasion that it was all for the best, 
though not for the present seen to be so. 
Whereupon I again resigned to the thought of 
not reaching our Yearly Meeting, which, had it 
been, or should it be the Lord’s blessed will we 
should do, would have been a comfortable cir- 
cumstance. But as I have often been fully con- 
vinced that our Almighty Shepherd knows best 
what is best for his poor sheep and dependent 
children, may his holy will be done in all things, 
saith my soul. Our captain spoke a sloop this 
morning from Grenada, out J)8 days, bound for 
Newfoundland, and upon comparing the ship’s 
reckoning, it appeared that we were not by three 
degrees as forward in our passage as we expect- 
ed. This was unpleasing tidings to our com- 
pany, who had fixed the 7th of next month for 
getting to Philadelphia. In the evening the 
wind lowered, and it again grew calm, so that 
we retired early and soon went to sleep, trusting 
tn the Lord. 
2ist, First day. About 5 o'clock, the wind 
for the first time was on our stern. It blew 
fresh, and rained heavily. I rose early, in hopes 
that we might hold our little meeting, and once 
more in the cabin together wait upon the Lord. 
But the wind so increased that we kept our 
seats with some difficulty. ‘The dead lights 
were all put in, and candles brought into the 
cabin. I, however, sat down in quiet about an 
hour, with my mind inwardly turned to the 
Lord, who is worthy to be waited upon at all 
times. ‘The ship was the whole day in a per- 
petual roll, from side to side, and a day of the 
most heavy and steady wind, our captain said, 
that he ever remembered, so that the poor men 
were wet to the skin, and we could not stir at 
all out of the cabin. We went, through the day, 
at the rate of 8 and 9 knots. The great mo- 
tion, rolling, and thumping of the waves was 
alarming at first, but our Captain told us we 
were crossing the gulf stream, so that if the wind 








had taken us ahead instead of astern, or had jt 
been quite calm as before, we should have been 
ina much worse situation. ‘This, and his furihe; 
information that this wind in Delaware bay wou| 
inevitably run us ashore, humbled and deeply 
affected my mind, leading to the renewed inquiry, 
“ What shall I render to the Lord,” &. A 


self with the thoughts of getting to Philadelphia 
in a few days more. But having always 
found that I fared best when I was most fully 
resigned to the Lord’s will, and having been 
favoured to come to this desirable attainment, | 
did not dare to flatter myself with so agreeable a 
circumstance, though fully persuaded that al] 
things are possible with our gracious Creator, 

22d, Second day. * * * Our company 
seemed highly pleased with hopes of soon getting 
on shore ; but, on divers accounts, my rejoicing 
is in fear, Oh, thou great Preserver of men, 
condescend to fortify my mind with a reverent 
trust in thy goodness and providential care, and 
clothe me with humility and watchfulness on my 
first meeting my beloved friends, and to the end 
of my time in this uncertain, fallacious and 
wicked world, for thy mercies’ sake! - In the 
evening the wind shified, and by 2 o'clock the 
wind again shifted, and blew a heavy gale directly 
against us. Captain Sutton ordered all sails 
made snug, and lay to about twelve hours, dur- 
ing all which time the dead lights were in, and 
the ship laboured so much, and the sea was so 
high, that it made the most awful and gloomy 
appearance I ever beheld. Dear A. W. and I, 
not being able to keep safely in bed, sat up till 
day light. W. P., being much alarmed, sat up 
with us all night.* 

23d, Third day. The wind much lowered, 
though the sea ran very high, and it was danger- 
ous moving from our seats. I staid in my berth, 
and, as in the night, my mind was often engaged 
in humble intercession to the Almighty for our 
preservation, and that he would be pleased, for 
His great name’s sake, to have mercy upon us, 
and influence our Captain with wisdom, and his 
men with strength in so perilousa time. About 
8 o’clock, P. M., it was nearly calm, and I was 
told that it was likely to remain so. 

24th, Fourth day. Afier a good night’s rest, I 
arose refreshed and thankful for the favour. 
This day makes just six weeks since we came 
on board. Light wind, but fair. About 11 
o’clock we espied a sail, which proved to be a 
schooner—Juno—from New York, laden with 
corn, and bound to Teneriffe. She had been 


—_—$—$ 


*Sarah R. Grubb, writing to R. J., says—* If I am 
not mistaken, since thy leaving London, thou hast had 
thy portion of awful sensations on the mighty waters. 
My heart was so almost continually with thee, and so 
affected sometimes, as to amount to painful conflict, so 
that I could hardly conclude that it originated merely 
in those natural, affectionate feelings, which a separa- 
tion from one so beloved occasioned.” 
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icant 
out about a week—had met with a gale of wind 
jast First day, when we were going before it at 
the rate of ten knots. Had been under the ne- 
cessity of throwing overboard 60 bushels, and 
cutting in two her long boat, one-half of which 
she threw overboard to lighten the ship. Her 
captain desired Capt. Sutton to take a letter for 
him, and, to bring it to us, they immediately 
Jaunched a small skiff with one of their hands, 
who, with two oars, made his way very dexter- 
ously over the waves, and brought the letter, re- 
turning safe again. This was a pleasing cir- 
cumstance to all our company, who were with 
one consent g=thered to the larboard side to look 
at fellow men ‘loating, like ourselves, on the 
watery element. But as I stood looking on, and 
considering how we had been preserved in that 
very gale, by which they had been distressed, 
my heart overflowed with gratitude and thanks- 
giving, and mine eyes with tears, and the more 
so when I adverted to what might have been the 
consequence had we been in the bay at the time. 
The sense of the Lord’s protecting goodness ex- 
torted from me this expression in the hearing of 
all, “ Thanks be to Him who is forever worthy.” 
This sense continued sweetly the covering of 
my spirit through the day. We made some 
preparation towards going on shore when it shall 
please the Lord so to favour us, which, when 
granted, will, I trust, sink me in the deepest 
gratitude, fear, obedience and love to mine Al- 
mighty Helper and Protector, all the days of my 
life. In the afternoon we were easy and plea- 
sant on deck, and in the evening came down to 
writing. My heart felt peaceful and humble, 
which, I pray, may be continued to me till land- 
ing on my native shore, and forever, Amen! 
Through the night [had not a wink of sleep, yet 
my mind was tranquil and easy. 

[For several days they were subjected to 
storms and consequent discomfort. | 


[To be continued. } 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
FOWLING IN FAROE AND SHETLAND. 


These two groups of islands, situated in the 
northern Atlantic, and separated by only about 
one hundred and eighty miles, are not more con- 
trasted in their political position and internal 
economy than in their geological structure, and 
consequent dissimilarity of scenery; though, 
from having been originally peopled by the same 
Scandinavian race, and long under one govern- 
ment, there are still to be discovered numerous 
traces of similar language, manners, and even 
personal appearance. 


While Shetland is an integral portion of the 


home British empire, participating in her enlight- 
ened laws and policy, her freedom and progress 
in improvement, together with the good, and 
also, alas! evil, more or less attendant on our 
peculiar institutions, Faroe, as respects manners 


and state of society, is in much the same condi- 
tion as it has been for a century past at least, or 
as Shetland was at that distance of time. 














ed by its absolute though mild and paternal rule, 
and is subject to a royal monopoly of all com- 
merce and other resources. From analogy and 
observation, however, we are disposed to the 
opinion that, for a half-instructed, isolated, and 
pastoral people, the Faroese appear to be at pre- 
sent in precisely the circumstances most condu- 
cive to their morality, independence, and happi- 
ness. 


of volcanic origin ;* hence their splendid basaltic 
columns and conical hills, deep valleys and 
mural precipices, narrow fiords and rushing 
tides. ‘Ihe shores are so steep, that in many of 
the islands there is no convenient landing-place. 


and pulleys ; and a ship of large burden may lie 
close to a wall of rock from one to two thousand 
or warped onwards or outwards, as alongside a 


stupendous basaltic pillars, to which those of 
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wharf. In some situations the cliffs present 


Staffa and the Giant’s Causeway are pigmies. 
More commonly the precipices are broken into 
narrow terraces, overhanging crags, and gloomy 
recesses, tenanted by myriads of sea-fowl of 
every name, whose incessant motions and shrill 
echoing cries give variety and animation to scenes 
otherwise desolate in their sublimity. 

Among these dizzy and almost confounding 
scenes the fowler pursues his hazardous but 
familiar avocation ; for the eggs and flesh of the 
sea-fowl are an important part of the food of the 
Faroese, and the feathers a profitable article of 
exportation. Little thinks many a discontented 
town-bred workman, or surly field labourer, and 
still less many a fashionable ennuyee, with what 
cheeriness and courage numbers of their fellew- 
creatures encounter not merely fatiguing toil, but 
frightful danger, while in quest of their daily 
bread ! 

The manner of performing the perilous task 
of taking the birds from the precipices is thus 
described :t— The fowler (fuglemand) is let 
down from the top of the cliff by a rope about 
three inches thick, which is fastened to the waist 
and thighs by a broad woollen band, on which he 
sits. ‘I'he adventurer soon luses sight of his 
companions, and can only communicate with 
them by a small line attached to his body. 
When he reaches the terraces, often not more 
than a foot broad, he frees himself from the 
rope, attaches it to a stone, and commences his 
pursuit of the feathery natives. When the 


el 


peng Sek: 





* They are composed almost entirely of trap rock. 
tit is similarly pursued at Foula, St. Kilda, and 
others of the Scottish Islands. 
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nests are in a hollow of the rock, the bird-catcher 
gives himself a swinging motion by means of his 
pole, till the vibration carries him so close, that 
he can get footing on the rock. He can com- 
municate to himself a swing of thirty to forty 
feet; but when the shelf lies deeper back, 
another rope is let down to his associates in a 
boat, who can thus give him a swing of one 
hundred or one hundred and twenty feet.” The 
Faroese talk with rapture of their sensations 
while thus suspended between sea and sky, 
swinging to and fro by what would seem a frail 
link when the value of a human life is concerned. 

An instructive and thrilling anecdote, which, 
so far as we know, has not appeared in print, 
was told our informant in Faroe by a member 
of the young man’s family to whom it occurred. 

We have said that the fowlers are lowered 
from above, and manage to get stationed on some 
shelf or ledge of rock, frequently beneath an 
overhanging crag, where they disengage them- 
selves from the rope, and proceed to their em- 
ployment. Now it unfortunately happened that 
the young man we have alluded to, having se- 
cured his footing on the flat rock, by some acci- 
dent lost his hold of the rope, to which was also 
attached his signal-line, which he had the agony 
to see, after a few pendulous swings, settle per- 
pendicularly utterly beyond his reach. When 
the first moments of surprise and nearly mortal 
anguish had elapsed, he sat down to consider, as 
calmly as might be, what he should do, what 
effort make to save himself from the appalling 
fate of perishing by inches on that miserable 
spot. His friends above, he knew, after waiting 
the usual time, would draw up the rope, and 
finding him not there, would conclude he had 
perished ; or should they by the same method 
descend to seek him, how among the thousand 
nooks of that bewildering depth of rock upon 
rock, find the secret recess he had chosen, where 
he had so often congratulated himself on his 
favourable position, but which seemed now des- 
tined for his grave ? 

More than once the almost invincible tempta- 
tion rushed on his mind of ending his distraction 
and suspense by leaping into the abyss. One 
short moment, and his fears and sufferings, with 
his ‘life’s fitful fever,’ would be over. But the 
temporary panic passed away; he raised his 
thoughts to the guardian care of Omnipotence ; 
and calmed and reassured, he trusted some mode 
of deliverance would present itself. ‘To this 
end he more particularly scanned his limited 
resting-place. It was a rocky shelf, about eight 
feet wide, and gradually narrowing till it met the 
extended precipice, where not the foot of a gull 
could rest: at the other extreme it terminated in 
an abrupt descent of hundreds of feet: at the 
back was a mural rock, smooth and slippery as 
ice: and above was a beetling crag, overarching 
the place where he stood, outside of which de- 
pended his only safety—his unfortunate rope. 


Every way he moved, carefully examining ang 
attempting each possible mode of egress from his 
singular prison-house. He found none. There 
remained, so far as his own efforts were cop. 
cerned, one desperate chance to endeavour to 
reach the rope. By means of his long pole he 
attempted to bring it to his hand. Long he 
tried ; but he tried in vain: he could hardly 
touch it with the end of the stick and other ape 
pliances ; but no ingenuity could serve to hook 
it fast. Should he, then, leap from the rock, and 
endeavour to catch it as he sprung?) Was there 
any hope he could succeed, or, catching, could 
he sustain his hold ull drawn to the tep?) This 
indeed seemed his only forlorn hope. One fer- 
vent prayer, therefore, for ayility, courage and 
strength, and with a bold heart, a steady eye, 
and outstretched hand, he made the fearful spring! 
We dare not, and could not say exactly the dis- 
tance— it was many feet—but he caught the 
rope, first with one hand, and in the next mo- 
ment with the other. It slipped through, peel- 
ing the skin from his palms; but the knot to- 
wards the loops at the end stopped his impetus, 
and he felt he could hold fast for a time. He 
made the usual signal urgently, and was drawn 
upwards as rapidly as possible. Yet the swing- 
ing motion, the imminent danger, and his own 
precarious stren th considered, we may well be- 
lieve the shortest interval would seem long, and 
that no ordinary courage and energy were siill . 
necessary for his safety. He reached the top, 
and instantly prostrated himself on the turf, re- 
turning aloud to the Almighty his fervent thanks- 
givings, a few words of which had hardly es- 
eaped his lips, when he sunk into utter insensi- 
bility. 

Great was the amazement of his associates to 
find him hanging on by his hands—greater far 
their astonishment at his singular adventure: but 
once having told his tale, which every circum- 
stance clearly corroborated, his pole and net 
being found on the rock as described, he never 
would again be prevailed on to recur to the sub- 
ject; nor did he ever approach in the direction 
of the cliff from which he had descended, with- 
out turning shudderingly away from a spot asso- 
ciated with a trial so severe. 

Quite contrasted to all these scenes, as we ob- 
served at the outset, are the aspect of nature and 
the manner of taking the sea-fow] and their eggs 
in Shetland. ‘The hills here are low, none ol 
the seaward precipices are above six or seven 
hundred feet high ; and so far from fowling being 
pursued as « regular branch of employment, 
under proper regulations, as in Faroe, the Shet 
land landlords and other superiors by all means 
discourage their dependents from spending their 
time and energies in what is at best to them 4 
desultory and most dangerous occupation, which, 
moreover, robs the rocks, otherwise so bare and 
rugged, of those feathered denizens, their appro- 
priate ornament. Still, so fascinating and eX» 
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pitately began the descent—plunging on without 
an idea except his early-imbibed belief in predes- 
tination, and an occasional aspiration to the Al- 
mighty for protection. He never knew, he 
says, how or by what paths he reached a place 
of comparative safety ; but he would not attempt 


citing is this method of idling away time, that 
might be much more profitably or improvingly 
employed, at least in these islands, that many of 
the fishermen frequent the cliffs and peril their 
lives in the forbidden pursuit. 

There is in the island of Unst, the most north- 
erly of the Shetlands, one man who, by his 
bravery, expertness, and, we may perhaps add, 
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to go again to that spot for twenty guineas. 
t is not, however, only in those localities 


his incorrigible perseverance, has gained a sort | with which from childhood he has been familiar 
of tacit immunity from the general restriction, or | that our courageous fowler is dexterous and ad- 


at least his poaching misdemeanours are winked 
at. His father was a noted fowler before him ; 
and since his own earliest boyhood, he has been 
accustomed to make it his Pome to scramble 
among the steepest crags and cliffs, making many 
a hairbreadth escape, many an unheard-of prize. 
He has robbed the most inaccessible nooks of 
their inhabitants, and even surprised the sea 
eagle in her nest. He climbs barefooted, and 
his toes clasp the slippery rock as talons would. 
Fear or dizziness he knows not of; and for a 
few shillings, or for an afternoon’s recreation, he 
will seale many a ladder of rock, and penetrate 
many a time-worn crevice, where human foot 
but his own will probably never tread. Every 
cranny, every stepping-place of the precipitous 
headlands of his native island are intimately 
known to him; and at how much expense of 
unconquerable perseverance, zig-zag explorings, 
and undaunted courage this has been accomplish- 
ed, we may not stop too particularly to relate. 
On one occasion, led on by his indomitable 
love of exploring, he had passed to a point of a 
cliff to which even he had never dared to venture 
before. His object was to discover the spot 
where he believed a pair of eagles had long built 
unmolested. Overjoyed, he reached the place ; 
triumphantly he possessed himself of the eggs 
(for which, by the by, a commercial collector 
afterwards paid him five shillings;) and then he 
for the first time became aware of his where- 
abouts. How he got there he could not even 
imagine. He paused a few moments: it was 
not fear, but unfeigned surprise and awe that 
entranced him; and then the consideration na- 
turally forced itself on his attention—* How shall 
I return?’ It ought to be mentioned, for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, that it is much more 
difficult to get down than to ascend. ‘The whole 
tortuosities and difficulties of the path are more 
clearly in view, and the head is apt not to be so 
steady. In the present case, moreover, the ex- 
citement was past—the object was attained ; and 
it is wonderful how the blood cools, and courage 
becomes calculating, in these latter circumstances. 
Well, beside the plundered eyrie our gallant ad- 
Venturer satcogitating. ‘I'll never return, that’s 
certain, to begin with,’ he said to himself. ‘ After 
all my escapes and exploits, my time is come at 
last. Well, if it is, it is: let me meet it like a 
man! If it is not come, | shall get down in 
safety, as I have done ere now, though never 
from such an awful place before.’ So he preci- 


venturous in his undertakings. ‘Tempted by an 
offer of adequate remuneration from an amateur, 
he engaged to procure an eagle’s egg from a dis- 
tant quarter, where they were known to have a 
nest. ‘The gentleman, in the interval of his ab- 
sence, sorely repented that he had proffered the 
bribe, though he by no means urged the step. 
But in due time the brave cragsman returned 
successful, having twice scaled the precipice to 
the eyrie. The first time when he reached the 
place, from whence he scared the parent birds, 
he found the nest so situated, that though he 
saw the eggs, he could not by any possibility 
reach them. Nothing daunted, he returned and 
made his preparations. ‘To the end of a long 
fishing-rod he attached a bladder, the mouth of 
which he kept distended by a wire. Reaching 
this simple but ingenious apparatug to the nest, 
from the perching-place where he leaned, he 
gradually worked the eggs into the bladder-bag 
with the point of the rod, and bore them off in 
triumph. It was the most lucrative, though the 
most dangerous adventure he had ever accom- 
plished ; for the locality was strange, the weather 
was gloomy, and the birds were fierce, and at 
one time in startling proximity to the spoiler. 

This man, who in every respect is the beau 
ideal of a successful fowler, is now in the prime 
of life, about medium height, active and agile of 
course, and slender and lithe as an eel. During 
the late trying season of destitution from the 
failure of crops and fishing, he has mainly sup- 
ported his family by the produce of such ex- 
ploits as we have been detailing. And he has 
a little son, the tiny counterpart of himself, whom, 
almost ever since he could walk, he has taught 
to climb the rocks alongwith him, and who 
therefore bids fair, should he escape casualties, 
to be as bold and expert in fowling as is his 
parent. 





Exportine Apptes.—Asa Smith, of Lockport 
Niagara co., went out in the Europa, and took 
with him about 2,000 barrels of choice apples, of 
some twenty-five different varieties, selected from 
the orchards of Niagara co., with special reference 
to the foreign market. ‘The exportation of apples 
has heretofore been carried on only on a limited 
scale, and we trust that the enterprise on which 
A. Smith, with pure Yankee zeal, has entered, 
may prove not only remunerating, but initiatory 
to a successful trade that will prove beneficial to 
the fruit-growers of this country.—Utica Gaz. 
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DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 


CentraL Retier CoMMITTEE OF THE SocieTY oF 
FRIENDS. 


43, Fleet street, Dublin, 
19th of Sixth month, 1848. 


Although a prolonged state of distress in 
several parts of Ireland, and the continued sup- 
plies poured in upon us from abroad with unex- 
ampled liberality, renders it impossible yet to 
close our labours, and to furnish our constitu- 
ents with a full account of the distribution of 
their bounty ; yet the lapse of more than a year 


and a half, since we entered upon the adminis- | 


tration of the large fund entrusted to us, demands 
that some account of our proceedings, and of the 
present state of our accounts, should be laid be- 
fore the subscribers. 

We present herewith a statement of our re- 
ceipts and issues, in money and food, from the 
time of our appointment, in Eleventh month, 
1846, to the Ist of Fifth month, 1848. 

The management of tie local distribution has 
been entrusted to individuals or committees in 
the respective districts, whom we believe to be 
efficient and trustworthy ; and in the selection 
of these channels of relief, as well as in every 
other branch of our administration, we have no 
hesitation im stating that the strictest impartiality 
has been observed. 

It is obvious that a large amount of labour 
must have devolved on those engaged in con- 
ducting a business comprehending not only the 
distribution of so considerable a fund, but the 
receipt and management of the vast supplies of 
provisions placed at our disposal by the munifi- 
cence of the citizens of the United States, con- 
sisting of nearly one hundred separate shipments 
or cargoes, many of which were landed at 
various seaports. A well-arranged system of 
management and of accounts was_ therefore 
necessary to ensure due regularity in all the de- 
tails, and afford facility hereafter for any scru- 
tiny to which our transactions may be subjected. 
Of the extent of the correspondence, growing out 
of the several departments of the concern, some 
idea may be formed, when we state that the 
number of letters received and dispatched at our 
office in Dublin, in the course of the eighteen 
months embraced in the present report, was up- 
wards of thirty seven thousand. Our endeavour 
has been to conduct the business at the smallest 
possible cost without a sacrifice of efficiency ; 
and in this we have been greatly aided by the 

atuitous services of several friends, who have 
devoted their time with much diligence to the 
work, A considerable number of paid clerks 
have, however, been indispensable ; and we have 
only to express our hope, that having reference 
to the magnitude and diversified character of the 
business entrusted to us, the expenses of man- 
agement will be considered moderate. 

We are here bound to acknowledge the im- 








portant assistance afforded to us in the care and 
distribution of the American supplies by the 
liberal arrangements of our Government. Nearly 
one half of these consignments, arriving at 4 
period when the Commissariat Relief Depart. 
ment was in operation, were received into jts 
depots without expense to us. From this ae. 
commodation, and the obliging manner in which 
the officers employed in the several branches of 
the public service with whom we have been 
brought into communication, have co-operated 
with us, not only has a large saving been effected 
in our expenses, but facilities have been afforded 
for the correct transaction of our business which 
we could not otherwise have enjoyed. 

In explanation of the money-value affixed to 
the consignments of provisions from America in 
the annexed account, we may state, that in 
general the figures represent very nearly the ac- 
tual market-value of the provisions on arrival, 
freight and charges paid. It is well known that 
the freight has been, in all cases, paid by our 
Government. In some instances it became ne- 
cessary to sell the food, and in these cases the 
amount of money received is of course that 
which appears in our books. 

Referring to the proportion of our funds al- 
lotted to the several districts, we may observe 
that, whilst there has been a conscientious en- 
deavour to make an equitable distribution, it is 
not pretended that in all cases the amount ex- . 
pended in each county has been in the precise 
ratio of the distress. ‘The strict application of 
such a rule was rendered impracticable by vari- 
ous circumstances. In all cases it was needful 
to keep in view the government measures, and 
those of the other relief associations, as well ag, 
the local resources which were or ought to be 
forthcoming ; but the cause which above all 
others has obstructed an equal participation in 
the relief, has been the want of a sufficient num- 
ber of suitable hands to administer it in some of 
the most distressed districts. It will he perceived 
that a much larger share of our funds has been 
distributed in the province of Munster than in 
Connaught. It is true that in the western parts 
of the county of Cork, and in the counties of 
Kerry and Clare, the famine was as sore as in 
any part of Ireland; but in extremity of want, 
and extent of destitution, the province of Con- 
naught unquestionably presented upon the whole 
the darkest shade of distress, It is very difficult 
for those who are not intimately acquainted with 
the state of that province, to conceive how com- 
pletely that machinery is wanting in its exten- 
sive rural distric:s, which, in a well-ordered com- 
munity, can be made available for investigating 
and administering to the wants of the poor. 
From this cause it has been found impossible in 
some parts of Connaught to earry out by private 
agency, any comprehensive measures of relief. 
The larger distribution of our funds in Munster 
has been mainly owing to the greater amount of 
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local co-operation, superintended and aided as it 
has been by our efficient auxiliary committees of 
Friends in the towns of Cork, Limerick, Water- 
ford, and Clonmel. 

We now turn from the past to our present 
operations. Under the extreme pressure of 
famine with which we had to deal for a consider- 
able time after our appointment, the prominent 
object was to devise the most prompt and ef- 
fectual measures for averting starvation. ‘The 
dearth of food was generally attempted to be met 
by the formation of depots, where soup and 
other kinds of cooked provisions were gratui- 
tously distributed ; but the hurtful tendency of 
gratuitous relief in pauperizing the people was 
too apparent to permit the continuance of such a 
system beyond the period of urgent need, and 
accordingly, as the suffering gradually abated, 
and a more comprehensive poor-law came into 
operation, it became our anxious endeavour to 
apply the residue of the means entrusted to us, 
to such objects as were most likely, whilst 
affording present relief, to have a direct bearing 
upon the permanent improvement of the condi- 
tion of the people, in promoting productive in- 
dustry, and developing the resources of the 
country. With this view, we have for some 
months past very much discontinued gratuitous 
issues of food, for purposes of general relief, and 
have chiefly confined our grants to some suffer- 
ing districts, for the purpose of affording nour- 
ishment to sick and convalescent persons, and 
their helpless children, who may not be ade- 
quately relieved under the existing poor-law. 
We intend to adhere to this system. 

Considerable grants have been recently made, 
and are still in progress, in aid of an extension 
of the fisheries on the western and southern 
coasts. This is a branch of national industry 
which promises beyond most others to reward 
the enterprize of the intelligent and persevering ; 
it also possesses the important advantage, in 
those parts where the produce of the land is in- 
sufficient for the support of its population, of 
being productive of immediate supplies of whole- 
some food. Our assistance has chiefly consisted 
of loans to parties who have undertaken to act 
in conformity to regulations carefully framed, 
with a view to the interests of both owners and 
crews of the boats employed. We consider that 
the obligation to repayment out of actual earn- 
ings will be a stimulus to industry, and lay the 
foundation for a more healthy prosecution of the 
trade, than if it were nurtured by a system of 
gratuities, 

We have lately entered upon the cultivation 
of about five hundred and fifty Irish, equal to 
nine hundred English, acres of land in the 
county of Mayo—an engagement requiring the 
outlay of a considerable sum of money ; which 
being chiefly expended in spade labour in one of 
the most impoverished counties in Ireland, can- 
not fail, whatever may be its ultimate issue, to 


| 
| 


afford a large amount of present relief. We 
entertain a hope, however, not only that the 
funds employed will be returned, but that the 
exhibition of an improved mode of culture, and 
the growth of useful crops, hitherto but little 
known in that part of the country, will have a 
tendency to withdraw the peasantry from their 
exclusive dependence on the potato, and in other 
respects be productive of permanent benefit. 
The lands are of good quality, and in fair con- 
dition; and are placed at our disposal for one 
season by the proprietors, free of rent and poor 
rate: we provide the labour, manure, and seed, 
and receive the produce, giving up the land when 
the crops shall be disposed of. 

A considerable portion of the land is now 
sown, and the prospects so far are favourable. 
This operation is superintended by an intelligent 
local Committee, cunsisting of a few highly re- 
spectable persons, assisted by the County Sur- 
veyor, and one of the Practical Instructors at 
present so usefully employed by the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society, in diffusing sound information 
respecting the management of land amongst the 
small farmers in various parts of Ireland. A 
similar operation on a smaller scale has been 
undertaken on our behalf in the county of Gal- 
way by Lord Wallscourt: in this instance, we 
have simply given the seed and advanced the 
sum of £200, to be repaid in twelve months, on 
condition of the money being expended in the 
culture by spade labour of fifty acres in crops 
approved by us. The whole of this land is now 
under crop, and the reports made to us of the 
execution and prospects of the work are ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. 

The situation of small landholders, who have 
struggled under the great difficulties of the last 
two years to maintain their independent posi- 
tion, has repeatedly claimed our sympathy and 
assistance. We were enabled last year, by a 
liberal donation from the Government of about 
40,000 pounds weight of turnip seed, to make 
a very seasonable distribution in small portions 
in various parts of Ireland. ‘The results were 
truly valuable and encouraging. By the returns 
made from our correspondents entrusted with the 
local distribution, it appeared that nine thousand 
six hundred and fifty two acres were sown, a 
large proportion of which, through the extreme 
poverty of the occupiers, would probably have 
otherwise lain waste; and the produce having 
been generally abundant, it is estimated that up- 
wards of one hundred and ninety thousand tons of 
turnips were thus raised by a class consisting 
generally of small farmers and cottiers, whose 
resources were almost exhausted. ‘There is 
probably at the present time, no portion of the 
community labouring under greater difficulties 
and privations, than those whose occupation of 
land exceeding one quarter of an acre has ex- 
cluded them from poor-law relief, and who cling 
to their little holdings as the only means of fu- 
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ture assistance. We have had undoubted evi- 
dence that several instances have occurred, in 
which persons thus circumstanced have suffered 
individuals of their family to die of want rather 
than surrender their land. Encouraged by the 
experience of last season, and as a means of the 
most useful assistance to this suffering class, we 
have this year allotted the sum of £5000 for the 
purchase of turnip and other green-crop seeds, 
of which the early kinds have been extensively 
distributed, and the allotment of others is still in 
progress. ‘The seeds are given gratuitously, our 
correspondents in the several districts being 
merely expected to satisfy themselves of the 
real need of the parties, and that in every case 
the requisite quantity of ground has been 
properly prepared. 


(To be continued.) 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 6, 1849, 





The intelligence which we have introduced into 
our present number, and to be further continued in 
our next, respecting the efforts that have been 
made and are still in progress, to relieve the dis- 
tresses, and improve the condition of the poor in 
Ireland, will, we trust, be interesting to many of 
our readers, notwithstanding the time which has 
elapsed since the documents in question were is- 
sued. The principal causes of the destitution, of 
which such appalling accounts have been diffused 
among us, are stillat work in that ill-regulated and 
ill-governed island. 

When we contemplate the destitute and suffer- 
ing condition of the great mass of the labouring 
population, in that and its sister islands, as well as 
on many parts of the continent, and the heavy de- 
mands thence arising upon the time and resources 
of the philanthropists of those countries, we have 
great cause for gratitude to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift, for the abundance with 
which we are favoured, and the comparative ex- 
emption from the worst evils of poverty which is 
experienced by the people of these United States. 


Yet, it is not to be forgotten, that here, especially | 


in our larger cities, no inconsiderable share of suf- 
fering from want is witnessed by a part of our 
population. As in all cases, prevention is better 
than cure, it ought to be an object with those who 
are in possession of the comforts and conveniences 
of life, to use their means and their influence, not 
only in relieving distress when it actually exists, 
but in drying up the sources from which destitu- 
tion and wretchedness usually spring. Among the 


means directed to this end, the Moral Reform for ardship in the morning of her days, and in the 


coloured women, of which a brief notice is given 





DT 
below, may be justly regarded as one, to which jt 
is hoped the attention of our benevolent citizens 
will be given. 





Morat Rerorm.—The attention of those be. 
nevolently interested in the welfare of the poor 
and wretched, is requested to the following brief 
statement of an institution established by an as. 
sociation of respectable coloured persons in the 
southern section of our city, for the moral rejorm 
of coloured women. 

It has now been several years in operation, and 
is located in Lombard street above Seventh, and is 
known as the Moral Reform Retreat. Between 
one and two hundred women have been taken in 
from the lowest haunts of vice and intemperance, 
since the commencement; and after having been 
restored to decent habits, and their good behaviour 
tested by atrial of about six week’s residenee in the 
house, respectable places in the country are pro- 
vided for them. Satisfactory evidence of the great 
benefit conferred upon these persons, has been re- 
ceived from a number of their employers. The 
Institution has been supported partly by annual 
subscriptions, but chiefly by donations in money, 
clothing, and provisions, from those inclined to as 
sist in this good work of helping to reclaim the 
wretched victims of vice, from the fearful pit into 
which they have fallen. The present amount of © 
annual subscriptions, if all collected, is not ade- 
quate to pay the rent and the salary of the matron, 
leaving the entire expense of fuel, provisions, and 
clothing, to be provided for by donations. 

Contributions in provisions, clothing, and fuel, 
may be placed under the care of the Matron, at 
the house, in Lombard street. Donations in 
money may be handed to the Treasurer, Matilda 
Cassey, Lombard street above Fourth, or to the 
following, who have consented to receive them on 
behalf of the Institution. John Stokes, No. 74 
Marshall street, M. C. Cope, 286 Filbert street. 





Marriep,—On the 7th of Ninth month last, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Milford, near Milton, Wayne co., 
Indiana, Jos1an CLawson, son of William Clawson, 
to Saran N., danghter of Wiiliam Fletcher, of 
Perquimans county, North Carolina. 





Dirp,—On the 10th of the Eleventh month last, 
at the residence of her father, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in the 22d year of her age, Exizapern C. 
Cures, wife of John L. Chiles,and daughter of 
Ephraim and Charlotte A. Morgan. By her mild 
and amiable disposition, and the urbanity of her 
| manners, she bad eadeaied herself to a large circle 
| of friends who deeply feel her loss. Although, in 
the inscrutable wisdom of Providence, this young 
friend was called to give an account of her stew- 


‘midst of earthly prosperity, it is believed that, 
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through Divine Mercy, she was prepared to do it 
"hi: : considerable time previous to her death, 
she had been in the daily practice of retiring to 
her room for the aye Bw of reading the Holy Serip- 
tures. About two days before her dissolution, ap- 
parently sensible of her approaching end, she de- 
sired thata number of her friends and connections 
might be called into her room, and after taking an 
afiectionate leave of each, and while all were pre- 
sent, she seemed to feel a deep concern on account 
of a number of slaves, held by some with whom 
she was closely united, and she was favoured to 
bring the subject before them in a very impressive 
manner ; and after receiving an assurance that they 
should be immediately emancipated, she desired 
several of her relatives to assist in educating 
them. During this solemn and deeply impressive 
interview, she was apparently free from pain, and 
while all around her were bathed in tears, she 
was perfectly calm and composed. The next 
morning she again adverted to the subject of the 
slaves, and enquired what legal measures would 
be necessary to perfect their freedom, and after 
being informed, she appeared to be satisfied. 
Soon after this the disease became more severe, 
and her sufferings were so great as to render her 
incapable of conversing, although she had intervals 
of comparative ease, in which she made expres- 
sions tending to show her confidence in her Re- 
deemer. A few hours before her death, the pain 
appeared to subside, and she quietly passed away, | 
as one falling into sleep. 





For Friends’ Review. 


EDUCATION AMONG FRIENDS. 


The importance of a religious and guarded 
education has been so often proclaimed, that the 
expression must be familiar to us all; yet proba- 
bly few, even among ourselves, are fully aware 
how important a privilege an education accord- 
ing to the doctrines and principles of our reli- 
gious Society actually is. It is probable that 
most young persons who have grown up under 
the guardianship of parents or others, who have 
endeavoured to preserve them within the limits 
which the consistent members of our Society 
are concerned to observe, have considered the 
restraints of their education as encroachments 
on the enjoyments of life, and deductions from 
the privileges which many other young people 
enjoy. Yet such education, when properly un- 
derstood, is a privilege of no ordinary kind. | 

It has been observed that the average duration 
of life is something greater among Friends than. 
in the community at large: and for this statis- 
tical fact a reason is easily assigned. Whatever 
individual exceptions may exist, Friends may | 


be justly denominated a quiet and orderly class ; | 


| 


sumption, as well as vice, are to them forbidden 
ground. ‘lhe plainness and simplicity which 
the profession enjoins, require less to support 
them than fashionable life. Hence with them 
there is less temptation to violent exertion. ‘The 
inquiry annually revived in our Meetings for 
discipline, whether Friends are careful to tive 
within the bounds of their cireumstances, and to 
avoid engaging in business which they have not 
the means and capacity to manage to advantage, 
though not always effectual, must operate as 
a check upon rash and hazardous adventures. 
Hence the necessary tendency of the order esta- 
blished in the Society, and the habiis to which 
that order leads, is to secure a larger share of 
tranquillity than falls to the common lot. This, 
then, promotes longevity. An education which 
is calculated to establish these habits in the 
morning of life, is no trivial advantage. 

When we reflect upon the evils by which the 
world is afflicted, we find them chiefly arising 
from pursuits which a Quaker education would 
teach us to avoid; or from the indulgence of 
passions which it would teach us to restrain. 
Our military politicians freely admit that war is 
a great evil, and should be always avoided when 
it can be done consistently with the national ho- 
nour. And this phantom of honour, whicin is 
sustained by resenting a real or imaginary affront, 
is an ignis fatuus which bewilders individuals as 
well as nations. That species of honour has no 
place in Quaker education, for this teaches to 
forgive, not to resent an offence. It teaches that, 
“He that is slow to anger, is better than the 
mighty, and ke that ruleth his spirit, than he 
that taketh a city.” It teaches the duty of car- 
rying into practice the doctrines and principles 
of the New Testament. And in whatever ratio 
the spirit and temper which that education in- 
culeates, are allowed to predominate, in that ratio 
must the elements of strife and contention be 
purged away. Hence we may clearly infer that 
the reason why nations are so easily involved in 
contests, is, that but little of the leaven of Qua- 
kerism is infused into the education of their 
leaders. Still, those who enjoy and embrace 
the advantages of the education in question, or 
who are wise enough to educate themselves in a 
similar manner, escape the worst evils of national 
contests. By the habitual subjugation of the 
malevolent passions, they are kept free from the 
agitation which surrounds them. 

If we examine the origin of those private ani- 
mosities and contests, by which civil society is 
embroiled, we shall probably find no inconside- 
rable share to arise from the false notion of ho- 


less subject to violent excitements than the ge-| nour, which stimulates national conflicts—the 
neral mass of the community. This is evidently | opinion that it is honourable to resent and reta- 
conducive to health and longevity. From many | liate, but mean to forgive an offence. As this 
of those assemblies in which health is greatly | notion has no place in Quaker education, the 
endangered, our youth are excluded by the in- | pacific principles which constitute a prominent 
stitutions of the Society. The theatre and the | part of our creed, necessarily instil an opposite 
ball room, those hot beds and nurseries of con-! opinion. 
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As an agreeable illustration of this subject, the 
following anecdote may be given: 
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tended ; about 300 had signed the pledge, 40 of 
whom were reclaimed from habitual drunkenness. 


A few years ago, a young man who had en-| He had been the means, also, of putting into 


joyed the advantage of a sober Quaker educa-| circulation about 4000 tracts. 
tion, was led in the course of his business to the | 


house of a full-blooded Southerner, whose family 
was involved in a perplexing dilemma, in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding that had arisen 
between a young man nearly connected with the 
family and one of his acquaintances; who, in 





He had establish. 
ed a Sabbath school into which about 250 eh). 
dren had been admitted ; a day school, the aver. 
age attendance at which was 120; and an evep. 
ing school for adults, in which were several per. 
sons now able to read a chapter in the Testa. 
ment. Further, he had founded a Savings’ hank 


the impetuosity of youth, and without under-| for the children’s half pence and farthings ; £15 
standing the case, had sent him a challenge. | had been paid in, which instead of being wasted 
The youth to whom the cartel was sent had no | in sweet-meats and fruit, bought on the Sabbath, 





animosity towards his opponent, and had no de- 
sire to kill him or be killed himself. 
the notions of honour entertained by himself and 
his family, it was a serious question how he 


should act. If he made concessions or declined | 
a meeting, his courage might be questioned : | 


and if he did not manifest a proper spirit of re- 
sentment his honour might be tarnished. 
ter was therefore prepared, to be communicated 
to the challenger through the medium of the 
newspaper, manifesting what was thdtght a pro- 
per spirit; but which was calculated to widen 
the breach, and render a duel between two 
such chivalric characters inevitable. The young 
Friend, after explaining his code of honour, 
which, he declared, would not permit him under 
any concelvable circumstances to fight a duel, 
proposed trying to write a letter on behalf of his 
new acquaintance, instead of that which had 
been prepared. ‘This being agreed to, he wrote 
a cool, dispassionate explanation of the case, 
making no acknowledgment of fault on his own 
side, and casting no reflections upon his oppo- 
nent; but simply showing that no reason existed 
for a quarrel be'ween them. ‘This letter being 
read, and subjected to the Southern test of ho- 
nour, appeared free from unmanly concessions, 
and not calculated to compromise the chivalry of 
its reputed author. It was accordingly adopted, 
and inserted in the public papers. ‘The conse- 
quence was that a request was soon afterwards 
received from the author of the challenge, for 
liberty to withdraw his cartel of defiance. ‘This 
of course was readily granted, and the whole 
difficulty amicably settled. ‘The youth most 
deeply interested, finding this Gordian knot so 
quietly and easily untied, candidly acknow- 
ledged the superiority of the Quaker code of 
honour. E. L. 





WHAT ONE POOR MAN CAN DO. 


We find the following in one of our English 
exchanges, and have no reason to doubt its ac- 
curacy : 

«A reclaimed drunkard made the following 
statements a few evenings ago. He had opened 
aroom for the advocacy of Teetotalism, in a 
very low and degraded neighbourhood in the 
district of Holloway, near London. Many at- 


| was expended last Christmas in shoes, frocks, 
But, with | jackets, and other useful articles. 


Nor was this 
all; many had been brought to hear the Gospel 
preached, and some of those who at first molest. 
ed the preacher, were now the most ready to 
protect and to assist him. All this was done by 
one reclaimed man, a working gardener, in the 


A let- | course of twelve months. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
FEMALE HEROISM. 
(Concluded from page 231.) 


I have said that the attendance of the day 
scholars seldom exceeded three years ; and much 
as Mrs. Wilson desired to believe that the bread 
cast upon the waters would not be lost, no well- 
authenticated evidence ever reached her that the 
brief school days produced any permanently 
beneficial effects, sufficient to counteract the 
superstition and ignorance with which her pupils 
were necessarily surrounded. Feeling the im- 
possibillty with day-schools of obviating infec- 
tion from such sources, she had always cherished 
the idea of rearing some children from their very 
infancy, uncontaminated by the evil examples of 
a native home ; but it was not till just before she 
moved into the Central School that she had an 
opportunity of carrying her plan into execution. 
Her durzie (tailor) feeling himself dying, sent 
for her, and implored her to take charge of his 
only child: he said he could not be a Christian 
himself, but he wished her to be one; and that 
if Mrs. Wilson would promise to keep her, he 
would, in the presence of his relatives, make 
over the little girl to that lady. The assurance 
was as readily given as her task was conscien- 
tiously fulfilled; and no first fruits could have 
been more promising, or could have ripened 
more satisfactorily; no commencement could 
have been followed by more complete success. 
In a very few weeks another orphan, totally 
destitute, was thrown in Mrs. Wilson’s way ; 
and much about the same time she was requested 
to receive as a boarder a little slave girl, the 
charge of whom had, by very peculiar circum- 
stances, devolved on a lady whose health and 
position prevented her training the poor castaway 
satisfactorily. ‘That there needs only a begin- 
ning,’ was never more fully verified than in the 
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case of the Orphan Asylum. That which for 
several years had been the chief wish of Mrs. 
Wilson’s heart was accomplished in a few 
months; and before she had a home to shelter 
them, she found herself surrounded by twenty- 
five dependent little creatures. ‘The orphans 
were entirely and exclusively Mrs. Wilson’s own 
charge; the Ladies’ Committee had no control 
over them. From the first, the pupils were 
trained to contribute by their labours to their own 
support; and she was never without large orders 
for worsted work, which paid well. She was 
assisted in all her labours, but more particularly 
in this department, by a young lady who had 
joined her from England; and before this 
very interesting person fella victim to the cli- 
mate, some of the elder girls under her tuition 
had become so expert in the use of the needle 
(another innovation on the privileges of the male 
sex,) that they were able to copy fancy-work of 
all kinds, from the sale of which a considerable 
sum was realized yearly. Ali the orphans, 
however, were not entirely dependent on Mrs. 
Wilson ; many of them were boarded with her 
by individuals who were only too thankful to 
find such a refuge for any poor stray sheep 
thrown upon their charity. Indeed, considering 
the frequency of such cases, it seems wonderful 
that so many years were required to carry out a 
plan so beneficial to so many. ‘Thus one girl 
was the child of a wretched woman executed for 
a most inhuman murder; the benevolence of the 
judge’s wife rescued the unfortunate child from 
starvation, and supported her in the Orphan Re- 
fuge: another boarder was a girl from the 
Goomsur country, whose limbs for months re- 
tained the marks of the ligatures with which she 
had been bound previous to sacrifice: another 
was a fine handsome New Zealand girl, who 
was found in the streets of Calcutta, having been 
concealed on board the vessel that had brought 
her, till its departure, and then left to live or die, 
as might happen. ‘There was also one boarder 
of quite another class; she was the wile of a 
young Hindoo, who, whilst studying at Bishop’s 
College after his conversion, was anxious to res- 
cue his young wife from heathen‘sm, and placed 
her with Mrs. Wilson, to be educated as a Chris- 
tian. He died early, and I am not aware of the 
fate of his wife. 

The building in which Mrs. Wilson resided 
was admirably calculated for day schools, as it 
was in the centre of the native population. This 
proximity was essential to secure day scholars, 
who might be seen, just returned from their bath 
in the not very distant Hoogly, as early as six 
in the morning beginning their studies, which 
continued till ten. ‘The situation, however, that 


was the best for day scholars was the worst for 

ose whom it was desirable to wean from their 
old paths—to obliterate all they knew already 
that was demoralising—and, if possible, to pre- 
sent nothing but what was pure and lovely for 
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their imitation. As long as the orphans were 
in daily contact with the out-pupils, these ob- 
jects could not be obtained ; and it became evi- 
dent a separation must be made, or that the day- 
schools, as being of minor importance, should be 
sacrificed, and the Central School converted into 
an Orphan Refuge. lt seemed hopeless to at- 
tempt carrying on both from funds collected on 
the spot. For all that had in the first instance 
been raised in Britain and India for the purposes 
of native female education, and placed at the dis- 
posal of the Ladies’ Commitee, had been swal- 
lowed up in the ruin of one of the largest houses 
of agency in which they had been placed by the 
treasurer; and the expenses attendant on the 
day schools had since been defrayed by sub- 
scriptions and donations from the benevolent in 
Calcutta, which, however liberal, sometimes left 
the secretary without a rupee in hand. Mrs, 
Wilson at once negatived the plan of sacrificing 
the one scheme for the other; she said both 
should be accomplished ; and what seemed im- 
practicable to all consulted on the matter, was 
effected by the strong will and determined energy 
of one woman, She individually raised money 
to purchase ground at Agiparah, a retired spot 
on the banks of the Hoogly, about fourteen miles 
from Caleutta, which she obtained on very ad- 
vantageous terms. She immediately commenced 
the erection of suitable, but simple buildings, 
within three walls so high as to exclude all the 
outer world, and with the river for the other 
boundary. Just at the time the ground was ob- 
tained, one of those dreadful inundations which 
sometimes depopulate Cuttack occurred, and 
boat loads of half-drowned women and children 
arrived off Caleutta. Mrs. Wilson gave a home 
to all who would take it; and although many 
came only to die, her numbers in a few weeks 
amounted to one hundred likely to live. Many 
of those past youth were unwilling to conform 
to the rules ; those that remained were generally 
very young—some mere infants. When all 
this large accession of numbers was thus sud- 
denly thrown upon her, Mrs. Wilson was still 
in Calcutta, and was obliged to erect temporary 
buildings for shelter, and to make a great effort 
to feed such a host of famishing creatures. Her 
energies were equal to the emergency, and funds 
were never wanting. 

As soon as the buildings at Agiparah were 
completed, Mrs. Wilson removed thither with 
her large orphan family, and discontinued her 
attendance at the day schools, and almost her 
connection with the outer world. All within 
the precincts of the establishment professed 
Christianity ; and no more enticing example to 
follow its precepts could have been afforded than 
Mrs. Wilson’s conduct displayed. Her great 
aim and object in educating the native girl was 
to elevate the native woman; not merely to 
teach reading, writing, arithmetic, the use of the 
needle, &c., but to purify the mind, to subdue the 
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temper, to raise her in the scale of being, to 
render her the companion and helpmate of her 
husband, instead of his slave and drudge. Many 
of the European patronesses of distinction, as 
soon as they heard of the plan of an Orphan 
Refuge, hailed it as a most admirable one for 
rearing a much better class of ladies’ maids or 
ayahs than was generally to be found in Cal- 
eutta, and who could speak English withal; but 
they little comprehended Mrs. Wilson’s scheme. 
She did not educate for the benefit of the Euro- 
pean, but of the native. A few of the most in- 
telligent were taught to read and write English, 
but all knowledge was conveyed through the 
medium of their own language ; and none were 
allowed to quit the Refuge until they were sought 
in marriage by suitable native Christians, or till 
their services were required to assist in forming 
other Orphan retreats. As soon as the dwell- 
ings were finished, a place of worship was erect- 
ed, and steps taken to induce a missionary and 
his wife to proceed to India to preside over this 
singular establishment. For all these under- 
takings funds were never wanting; and though 
their avowed purpose was to spread Christianity, 
many rich and influential natives contributed to 
them; and one Brahmin of high caste, when be- 
queathing a handsome sum, said he did so under 
the conviction that their originator was more 
than human. Before all Mrs. Wilson’s plans 
were brought to maturity, many had gone and 
done likewise; and influential societies of vari- 
ous denominations were formed to promote 
female education in the East. There are now 
several Orphan Refuges in Calcutta, and one in 
almost every large station in India. It is not my 
purpose to speak of these: I wished only to re- 
cord whence they all sprang, and who led the 
way in the good and great work. Mrs. Wilson 
is no longer with her lambs, but her deeds do 
follow her; and wherever the despised and out- 
cast native female child may hereafter find a 
Christian home, and receive a Christian train- 
ing, she should be taught to bless the name of 
Mrs. Wilson, as the first originator of the phi- 
lanthropic scheme. 





AILSA CRAIG. 


We left the city of Glasgow, and steamed 
down the ship-thronged Clyde. In the distance 
we spied a conical rock, which, in the thin mist, 
appeared like a haystack. We spoke of it toa 
gentleman, who said it was Ailsa Craig. I 
thought we were but two miles from it, but it 
took us more than two hours to reach it, though 
we were going at the rate of ten miles the hour. 
That which appeared as a little prominence, 
when we first descried it, grew as we neared it, 
a mighty mountuin, nine hundred and eighty-five 
feet high, rising abruptly out of the sea, and two 
miles about the base. A little level space pro- 
jected on one side, with a house upon it. We 
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could not conjecture sas gs ettan' nee tar the enke~el Gitagy te | wii aan tedibabetes! G8. end 08s tadieens use of a habitation 
there: the captain said “it was the house of 
the governor.” We asked, * What could , 
governor do there?” ‘Take care of the birds, 

and he pays the Marquis of Ailsa, the proprietor, 

fifty pounds rent, for the privilege of taking 
them. Sea fowls of all sorts inhabit the Craig, 

may be ye’ll see numbers of them, for they are 
very numerous. The marquis has threatened 
to prosecute if they fire from the vessels, upon 
the Craig; they have been in the habit of firing 
to alarm the birds, in order to see them fly.” 
He had been himself Governor of the C Jraig, 

some years before, and had great sport and 
some danger in killing the birds. He killed 
them with a club, he told us how many thou- 

sands in one day, of a certain kind of goose, 

He let himself down to a quarter of the cliffs, 

that they haunted, to get the young and eggs: 

the old ones attacked him, and he fought them 
with his club, till he was covered with blood— 
theirs and his own. He had a good mind to 
give them a gun, as we were strangers, just to 
let us see them fly. He ordered the boy to 
bring the musket; the boy said it was left at 
Glasgow. “Load up the swivel, then,” said 
the captain, “it will be all the better; it will 
make quite a flight, ye’ll find; load her up 
pretty well.’”” The steamer meanwhile kept 
nearing the giant Craig, which was a bare rock, 

from the summit to the sea, of a dull, chalky: 
whiteness. We saw caves in the sides of the 
mountain and down by the water—the retreats, 
in former times, of the smugglers, who used to 
frequent the Craig, and carry on an extensive 
trade from these places of concealment. We 
had passed the skirt of the Craig, and were 
within half a mile of its base, and with the glass 
could now see the entire mountain side, peopled 
with the sea fowl, and could hear their whim- 
pering, household ery, as they moved about; or 
nestled in domestic snugness on the ten thousand 
ledges. The air too about the precipices seemed 
to be alive with them: still we had not the 
slightest conception of their astonishing multi- 
tude. We were opposite the centre of the moun- 
tain when the swivel was fired: the shot went 
point blank against it, and struck the stupendous 
precipice as from top to bottom with a reverbe- 
ration like the discharge of a thousand cannon— 
what a sight followed! ‘They rose up from that 
mountain—the countless myriads of sea birds, 
in an universal overwhelming cloud, that covered 
the whole heavens, and their cry was like the 
ery of an alarmed nation. Up they went— 
thousands upon thousands—ascending like the 
smoke of a furnace—countless as the sands on 
the sea shore—as if the whole mountain was 
dissolving into life and flight—and with an un- 
earthly kind of lament, took up their line of 
march in every direction off to sea. ‘The sight 
startled the people on board the steamer, who 
had often witnessed it before, and for several 
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ace I a 
minutes a general silence ensued. For our own | bring out to light evils that were previously ex- 
art we were quite amazed and overawed at isting in the soul. I was speaking with a per- 
the spectacle. We had seen White Mountain son very lately, in reference to the excitement 
notches, and Niagara Falls, in our own land—and and commotion which took place in the neigh- 
the vastness of the wide and deep ocean, which | bourhood some time ago; and he said, “ They 
was then separating us from them—we had seen ofien make me very wicked.’’ I thought that 
something of art’s magnificence in the Old World, | it would have been more correct to have said, 
« jts cloud-capt towers, its gorgeous palaces, and that the thing which had taken place had shown 
solemn temples’’—but we had never witnessed him something wicked about him which he had 
sublimity to be compared to the rising of sea not previously seen: the agitation had not so 
birds from Ailsa Craig. ‘They were of count-| much caused his imperfections as brought them 
less varieties in kind and size, from the largest | to light; and given him an opportunity of learn- 
goose, to the smallest marsh bird—and of every | ing what was amiss within him, 

conceivable variety of dismal note. Off they Tt would he well for persons, when they find 
moved in wild and alarmed rout, like a people | themselves, in time of excitement and persecu- 
going into exile—filling the air far and wide tion, carried away by anger and resentment, if, 
with their reproachfwl lament, at the wanton | instead of throwing the blame on the events and 
cruelty, that had broken them up, and driven | circumstances, they would take the blame home 
them into captivity. We really felt remorse at | to themselves, and suspect the state of their 
it, and the thought might have occurred to us,| souls. We have no right to reckon ourselves 
how easy it would have been for them, if they | any better than we prove to be in times of trial. 
had known that the little smoking speck, on We are not to reckon onr religious attainments 
was labouring along the sea surface beneath | according to what we feel in our places of wor- 
them, had been the cause of their banishment— | ship, nor according to the pleasure we find in 
to have settled down upon it and engulphed it| reading good books; but according to the deci- 
out of sight for ever. We felt astonished that} sion with which we choose the good, and reject 
we never before had heard of this wonderful | the evil in time of temptation, and according to 
haunt of sea fowl, and that no one had ever | the firmness and calianess with which we pass 
written a book upon it. It struck us as really | through reproach and persecution, and the per- 
one of the wonders of the world. And not us| severance with which we pursue the path of 
alone; others not at all given to the marvellous, | arduous duty. If we would know ourselves, 
declared that it surpassed every thing they had | we must ask ourselves what we are in our fami- 
ever before witnessed. We supposed the moun-| lies, when our children try us, and when our 
tain must be quite deserted, from the myriads | husbands and wives disappoint and grieve ws; 
that had flown away, but lifting the glass to it, | and not what we are when silting under a ser- 
as we were leaving its border, we were appalled | mon from a favourite preacher, or when reading 
to find it still alive with myriads left behind. | a book of our favourite author. We must reckon 
They kept leaving and leaving, until our steamer | ourselves to have just so much religion as we 
had got far on beyond the Craig, and till we | exhibit in the hour of trial. If we do right no 
could no longer discern their departure with the | longer than while all things around us go on 
telescope, and we were miles off into the dusky | pleasantly, we have no right to reckon ourselves 
Irish Sea, before we saw the ebbing of their | to have any religion at all. If we are good tem- 
mighty movement, and that they were beginning | pered only so long as no one injures or insults 
toreturn. We felt relieved to see them going | us; if we are calm and kind only so long as we 
back. It bad scarcely oceurred to us in our|are allowed to go on without persecution and 
surprise, that they were not leaving their native | disappointment, we have no right to reekon 
clifls for ever. Slowly and sadly they seemed | ourselves good tempered, or patient, or kind, or 
to return, while the eye sought in vain, to ken | calm, at all. 
the outskirts of their mighty caravan. And 

Ailsa Craig had sunk far into our rear, and 

quite sensibly diminished in the distance, before ; 
the rearmost of the feathered host had disap-| As a few ladies, who met together in Dublin 
peared from our sight—V. P. Rogers. to read the Scriptures, and make them the sub- 
ject of conversation, were reading the third 
chapter of Malachi, one of the ladies gave it as 
her opinion, that the Fuller’s Soap, and the 
Times of trial expose us to ourselves; they | Refiner of Silver were the same image, both 
teach us what we are, They do not so aaah intended to convey the same view of the sancti- 
make us bad, as show us what bad things there | fying influence of the grace of Christ; while 
are still within us. Many persons when they | another observed,—there is something remarka- 
do wrong in times of trial speak as if the trial | ble in the expression in the third verse: “ He 
was the cause of the wrong which they do; | shall sit as a Refiner and Purifier of Silver.” 
whereas the trial does no more perhaps than! They agreed that possibly it might be so; and 











THE REFINER OF SILVER. 
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one of the ladies promised to call on a silver- 
smith, and report to them what he said on the 
subject. She went accordingly, and without 
telling the object of her errand, begged to know 
the process of refining silver, which he fully 
described to her. “ But,” said she,—“do you 
sit while the process of refining is going on?” 
“Oh yes,” replied the silversmith, “I must sit 
with my eye steadily fixed on the furnace, for 
if the time necessary for refining be exceeded in 
the slightest degree, the silver will be injured.” 
She saw at once the beauty, and the comfort too 
of the expression—* He shall sit as a Refiner 
and Purifier of Silver.” 

Christ sees it needful to put his children into 
the furnace; but he is seated by the side of it: 
his eye is steadily intent on the work of purify- 
ing, and his wisdom and love are both engaged 
in the best manner for them. Their trials do 
not come at random; the very hairs of their 
head are all numbered. As the lady was leav- 
ing the shop, the silversmith called her back, 
and said ke had still further to mention, that he 
only knew when the process of purifying was 
complete, by seeing his own image reflected in 
the silver. Beautiful figure! When Christ shall 
see his own image in his people, his work of 
purifying will be accomplished. 





A MINUTE 


Of Thaxted Monthly Meeting, concerning Sa- 
mau Smita, of Bardfield, (Eng.) deceased. 


The esteem in which our late beloved friend 
was held by this Meeting has induced it to issue 
the following account concerning her. 

She was the daughter of Joseph and Sarah 
Burgess, of Grooby Lodge, Leicestershire, and 
was born the 12th of the Fifth month, 1771. 
In the year 1792 she was married to our friend, 
Joseph Smith, a member of this Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the compass of which she resided till her 
decease, which took place the 15th of the Eighth 
month, 1846. 

Our dear friend first appeared as a minister 
in the Seventh month, 1812; and in allusion to 
this weighty subject she thus describes her feel- 
ings many years subsequently. 

“1 was constrained to speak a few words in a 
Meeting at Chelmsford, the first time in that way ; 
it was an awful surrender of my will in great 
fear, but such is the unbounded mercy of Him 
who has a right to put forth and direct his poor 
creatures; when the will is slain, and in since- 
rity of heart the offering is made, His reward 
of peace is oftentimes more than they could 
ask. Such was my experience; and the enjoy- 
ment of sweet peace which flowed in my heart 
was such as was never before witnessed by me ; 
my heart almost overflowed in the aboundings 
of this love to a poor worm; and now at this 
time, 1842, I can and do thankfully acknow- 


ledge, that goodness and mercy have followed 
me all my life long; for which my soul reverently 
ascribes thanksgiving and praise unto the great 
and holy name of Israel’s Shepherd; although 
my shortcomings with fears and doubts have 
been many.” 

She was acknowledged a minister by this 
Monthly Meeting in the year 1818. Her relj- 
gious labours were pretty much confined to the 
limits of this Quarterly Meeting. Her commv- 
nications evinced an earnest desire for the spi- 
ritual welfare of her friends, and devotedness to 
the service of her Divine Master. 

In the latter part of the year 1840 she was 
attacked with severe illness, which much enfee- 
bled her bodily powers, and although she par- 
tially recovered, yet during the remainder of her 
life she was, through weakness, often prevented 
attending our religious meetings, and much pre- 
cluded from going from home. In the course of 
this time she penned memoranda which describe 
what we believe to have been the predominant 
feelings of her heart, but, being of a diffident dis- 
position, she did not often impart those feelings 
to others. 

On the 14th of the Eleventh month, 1842, she 
writes, “A good deal oppressed in my breath- 
ing, and otherwise poorly, which forcibly re- 
minds me that here we have no continuing city, 
and that in my reduced state, dissolution may be 
looked for, as in a moment: if it is so, may my- 
soul be found watching and marking the ap- 
pointed time, when, through the unmerited mercy 
of redeeming love, death may be swallowed up 
of life: thanks be unto Thy great and holy 
name for all Thy abundant blessings; and at 
this time, however nature may feel in the pros- 
pect of a separation from a beloved husband and 
affectionate children, my soul desires to bless 
and praise the adorable name of my holy Saviour 
and Redeemer, who gave his precious life to 
save sinners, and condescends to me, a poor 
worm, to take away the sting of death ; and may 
Thy mercy still be near to uphold in the day of 
trial, with faith to hope in being received into 
one of Thy heavenly mansions, to be with Thee 
for ever, singing high praises unto the Lord God 
and the Lamb.” 

On the 8th of Seventh month, 1846, she said, 
“Oh! it would Le joyful to slip away from all 
my afflictions, into the heavenly mansion 
which, through redeeming mercy, I believe is 
prepared for me, unworthy as I feel myself to be: 
surely I can say that goodness and mercy have 
followed me all the days of my life.” 

On the 10:h, she several times alluded to her- 
self as being long in passing through the * val- 
ley,” remarking “ that is only the shadow of 
death, but what a favour it is to feel the pre- 
sence of the Lord comforting and sustaining the 
poor mind whilst passing through it. His rod 
and His staff they comfort me.” 

She read much in the Scriptures as long 28 
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~ she was able, especially in the New Testament, | this treasure, and as the present hour is all the 

uly and when she was too ill to do so she often re-| time you can command, seek it now, for “ now 

ar quested those about her to read a portion. is the accepted time, and now the day of salva- 

ugh Our dear friend entertained very humble | tion.” 

e er ee en oe Every thing around you—parents, friends, 
many blessings with which she was surrounded ;| domestic comforts, pleasures—all are passing 


this and the nearer she approached the confines of | away, “all perish in the using.”” But there isa 











‘eli- time, the more her heart seemed to be imbued with | Heavenly Friend who is from everlasting to 
the love to her Redeemer ; and, resting her hope of} everlasting. ‘There is an inheritance above, that 
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lings and merits of her Saviour, to join the ransomed . ? roe. 
throng in celebrating the praises of the Lord Another year has fled ! bi 
she God and the Lamb. Its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, all i 
path. In = vast sepulchre together lie, | 
y Tes “THIS, TOO, SHALL PASS AWAY.” Sn eet ee 
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Bs who does not hail the day with some pleasurable Tal ; a 
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yA “s woes 4 = is — : ; ; If thou wilt garner up thy treasure there. +f 
C ut New Years Day ought to be a day 0 Oh then. be-timely. wise’! Pe 
Peed solemn reflection, and we would hope, that with| New life, new Gere “ot ae ae ad | | ‘ 
4m most of our friends and readers it is so—that a|_ Ai fairer Eden shall around thee rise, a: 
ate portion of itis spent in looking back upon the And God’s own image dwell within thy heart. f 
os past; in recounting the many mercies which In Hien thos chalt be streng ! 1 i 
have been vouchsafed, and in erecting an Ebene-| Thus saith the Crucified; “Come unto me ee 
poor zer to the praise of Him, who has brought them| Ye weary, heavy-laden.” May He pour . ict : 
am safely through another year; in mourning their His choicest blessings upon thine and thee ! . + ’ 
into tan ee a ee STs wadiaas. Philadelphia, December 30th. C. B. C. i 
Thee of self-improvement and usefulness ; in lament- Bs 
God ing broken resolutions, and forming new ones (a 
F for he coming year. THE GRAVE OF THE YEAR. ae 
; ut life itself is passing away! Who can 4a | 
ae tll eusinnens ie ‘ang be ome pa yout Ere Written on the 31st of December, Ae 
sn another New Year’s Day, you may live only in BY C. G. GAMAGE. | a 
ave is "ee ant Tae sian get'e sa venis ites _ poe etahe — ! — —_ turbulent motion, ti 
sa bee bet ’ ees e - ~~ ~ e en snares ; big 
have ‘Undisturb’d b catia ceiianiaednantione: oe 
‘ a is not of those who wait r How cheerless the late blooming face of eothenc “ a 
o her- e ripen’d bloom, to seize their prey. Weary Time seems to rest in his rapid career; 
heal. You may be amiable and intellectual, and be- | 424 pausing awhile midst his own desolation, 
oat of loved and valued in the sphere in which you Looks exultingly back on the Grave of the Year. 
e pre- move: still, this year you may pass away, and | Hark! the blast whistles loud, and the shadows are "4 
ng the those qualities which endear you to your friends, _ closing, — 7 ; 
fis rod will avail you nothing, unless you possess the | .. Phat inwrapt his broad path in the mantle of Night, 
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pearl of great price. 


Dear young friends, let me entreat you to seek 









While Pleasure’s gay sons are securely reposing, 


Undismay’d at the wrecks that have number’d his 
flight. 








256 FRIENDS’? 


From yon temple where Fashion’s bright torches are 
lighted 
Her votaries, in throngs, crown’d with garlands ap- 
pear ; 
And as yet their warm hopes by no spectres affrighted, 
Assembled to dance round the Grave of the Year. 


O! I hate the stale banquet the triflers have tasted, 
When I think on the ills of Life’s comtortless day, 
How the flowers of my childhood their verdure have 

wasted, 
And the friends of my vouth have been stolen away. 
They know not how vain is the warmest endeavour 
To woo the kind moments, so slighted when near : 
When the hours that Oblivion has cancelled forever, 
Her hand has entomb’d—in the Grave of the Year. 


Since the last solemn reign of this day of reflection, 
What crowds have resign’d life’s ephemeral breath! 
How many have shed their last tear of dejection, 
And closed the dim eye in the darkness of death ! 
How many have sudden their pilgrimage ended, 
Beneath the sad pall that now covers their bier : 
Or to Death’s lonesome valley have gently descended, 
And found their last bed—with the Grave of the Year. 


*Tis the year that so late, its new promise disclosing, 
Rose bright on the happy, the careless, and gay, 
Who now on their pillows of dust are reposing, 
Where the sod presses cold on their bosoms of clay. 
Then talk not of bliss—while her smile is expiring ! 
Disappointment still crowns it in Misery’s tear; 
Reflect and be wise, for the day is retiring, 
And to morrow will dawn—on the Grave of the Year. 


Ah! trust not the gleam of Life’s perishing taper, 
So faintly that shines o’er the wanderer’s head: 
*T will expire—when no sun may dispel the thick 
vapour, 
No dawn of the morning revisit my bed. 
As breaks the white foam on the boisterous billow, 
So visions of Pleasure and Hope disappear, 
Like night-winds that moan through the verdureless 
willow, 
Or the shades that now meet—round the Grave of 
the year. 


Yet awhile and around us no seasons will flourish, 
But Silence for each her dark mansion prepare, 
Where Beauty no longer her roses shall nourish 
Nor the lily o’erspread the wan cheek of Despair ; 
But the eye shall with lustre unfading be brighten’d, 
When it wakes to true bliss in yon orient sphere, 
By sunbeams of splendor immortal enlighten’d, 
Never more to go down—on the Grave of the year. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—In the House, on the 27th, the mo- 
tion made by Stewart, of Michigan, to re-consider 
Gott’s resolution, came up for consideration. Went- 
worth, of Lilinois, moved to lay the motion on the 
table, which was decided in the negative, 58 to 
109. Smith, of Indiana. offered an amendment to 
Gott’s resolution, instructing the committee on the 
District of Columbia, to tnquire into the expediency 
of framing a law prohibiting the sale of slaves in the 
District, that were brought from States for that pur- 
pose. Vinton, of Ohio, moved to postpone the con- 
sideration of the question for two weeks, which 
was carried. 


Venezveta.—The ay of Maracaibo capitulated 
to the forces of Gen. Paez, on the 24th of 11th 
month. The Paez or “Constitutionalist ” party, | 





REVIEW. 


A a 
seems to be decidedly in the ascendant in Ve 
zuela. 


Cuorera—The cholera has been very destrye. 
tive in New Orleans. On the 23d ult., 43 deat). 
occurred in the Charity Hospial. It is reportey 
that 150 deaths took place on the 25th. Grea; 
numbers of the inhabitants had fled from the city. 
and several had died onthe steamboats durine 
their passage up the river. Later accounts state 
that the disease was subsiding. 


Evrorpe.—The steamer Europa arrived at New 
York on the 31st ult., with dates to the 16th. Ap 
increased activity in the cotton market, with a rise 
in prices, is reported. A case of awful destruction 
of life on board a steamer bound from Sligo (Ire. 
Jand,) to Liverpool, is reported. It appears there 
were on board 150 Irish emigrants for America 
and a heavy gale of wind coming on, these passen 
gers were driven down into the fore cabin, a room 
measuring a little more than 18 feet by 11, and 
the entrance was tightly closed. During ihe night 
seventy-two of the passengers perished by suffica- 
tion. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte has been elected 
President of the French Republic, by an over. 
whelming majority. The returns so far as re. 
ceived at Paris on the morning of the 15th, gave 


ne- 


oo 2.300,000 votes, and Cavaignac 620,000, 
The latest telegraphic despatch from Paris, re- 


ceived by the Europa, places the vote of Bona. 
parte at four millions, and that of Cavaignac at 
nine hundred thousand. The numbers for the 
several candidates, in Paris, ranked in the follow. 
ing order: Bonaparte, Cavaignac, Ledru Rollin, 
Raspail, Lamartine. The vote for Bonaparte ex 
coatel the sum of all the others. That for La- 
martine was very small. No outbreaks had oc- 
curred. The Pope fled from Rome on the 24th of 
11th month, in disguise, and took refuge within 
the dominions of Naples. He issued a proclama- 
tion, protesting against the recent acts of the peo- 
ple, and nominating a commission to carry on the 
ea in his absence. The commissioners, 
1owever, refused to act, and fled from the city. 
The ministry and the people resolved to maintain 
their position, and carry on the government. They 
refused to recognize the Pope’s manifesto, but de- 
termined to invite him to return to Rome. The 
Austrian Emperor has abdicated in favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph. He declares his reason 
for this act, to be, that he is desirous of effecting a 
thorough reformation of the government, but is 
convinced that a more youthful sovereign is needed 
to effect this grand work. The manifesto of the 
new Emperor (who is said to be about eighteen 
years of age,) professes a determination to put 
down rebellion, to unite all the countriesand tribes 
of the empire into one integral state, and to con- 
fer upon the people true liberty and free institu- 
tions. As a commentary on these promises, we re- 
mark that Vienna is still in a state of siege, and 
military executions are still continued. The king 
of Prussia has dissolved the Assembly, and sum- 
moned the Chambers to meet in Berlin on the 26th 
of next month. He has promulgated a Constitution 
on his own responsibility. There are to be two 
Chambers, an upper one of 180 members, to last 
six years, and a lower one of 350 members, to last 
three years,—both to be elective, and the power 
of summoning and dissolving the Chambers, to rest 
with the King. 





